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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARM®R. 


REMARKS ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS RELATING 
TO RURAL ECONOMY. 
[Continued from page 225.] 
PEACH TREES. 

8. There are,no doubt, many ways by which 
peach trees may be in a degree if not entirely 
saved from the worms,which devour their roots. 
As respects the utility of ashes, my experience 
jostifies me in speaking with a considerable de- 
gree of confidence. There is now standing on 
my Father’s premises, a peach tree, bearing 
what is called, familiarly, the late Rare-Ripe, 
(a fruit, by the way, much less known and culti- 
yated, than from its worth it ought to be,) cer- 
tainly more than fifty years old, and which now 
bears tolerably well; the root always having 
remained in a great degree sound, and succes- 
sively sending up shoots to supply those that de- 
cayed through age. Digging round this tree, 
which has usually been done every year in the 
spring, | have often taken a quantity of gum, 
which would surprise one, who had no experi- 
ence in the thing; and which, had it not been 
removed, would have afforded shelter to a great 
number of worms, to prey upon the bark, and 
then upon the wood of the tree. After remov- 
ing the gum, the practice has been to put a 
quantity of ashes round the tree, say a peck or 
more, and then cover it over with fresh earth. 

In this way this tree has been preserved, 
yielding through half a century, with scarce a 
failure, a rich abundance of very pleasant fruit, 
and now bids fair to continue thrifty for many 
years tocome. I might mention others of a 
good age, which would also serye as evidence 
of the atility of this practice. But this will, 
perhaps, be enough to induce those who love 
good fruit, and are willing to be at pains to have 
it, to try the. experiment. The labor is small 
and the expense next to nothing. 

I would here mention one thing, suggested by 
my own observation. 1 do it to be informed 
whether it isconfirmed by the experience - of 
others. And this is, that fruit trees, including 
all the varieties generally known by that name, 
if they can be preserved till they are about fif- 
teen or sixteen years old, are much Jess liable 
to injurious accidents after that than before.— 
And afier they have arrived to that age, may 
be expected, with a considerable degree of con- 
fidence, to live and produce fruit for many years. 

OsseRvaTIONS BY THE EeDIToR.—We believe 
that the foregoing remarks will prove useful, 
not only on account of the information which 


they contain, but by turning the attention of 


cultivators to a disorder in peach trees, which 
though not uncommon, seems not {o be general- 
ly understood. The following extract from av 
article in the last edition of Dr. Willich’s Do 
mestic Encyclopedia, (which was written, we 
believe, by Dr. Mease, of Philadelphia) de- 
scribes the disease io which we allude. 

* Peach trees are liable to three casualties: 

“1. The fly that deposits eggs near the root, 
aud there forms a worm. 

“2. The bursting of the bark by severe 
frosts in wet winters. 








es 
3. The splitting of the limbs at the fork of 
the tree. 


“ The fly which is blue, (but not a wasp.) 
begins its attack about the middle of July, and, 


continues its depredations until the middle of 


Septem'» r. It wounds the tender part of the’ 


bark, and generally at the surface of the ground, 
there depositing eggs, which hatch into worms, 
that prey upon the mucilage, and tender part 
of the bark, until the communication between 
the root and the branches is cut off, causing the 
death of the tree. To guard against this, raise 
a little hillock in the month of June, round the 
tree, about a foot high, so as completely to 
cover that part of the bark kept moist and 
tender at the surface of the ground. This 
hillock will not stand so long at one height, 
as to tender the bark above, as the rain will 
gradually wash it down level with the surface, 
and must be raised again every summer. 

“To take ont the worm, the roots must be 
uncovered, and the spot looked for where the 
gum oozes out, following the cavity round with 
the point of a knife, until you come to the sol- 
id wood, and lay the whole open: the worm 
will be found with a white body and black 
head; which must be destroyed, and the holes 
carefully filled up with cow manure, rendered 
adhesive with sand or lime and ashes, as 
directed by Forsyth. 

“ Soap suds, heated after a family wash, and 
poured on the roots of the trees, about the 
middie of August, have been used with success 
in destroying the eggs or the young worm. 

* According to Mr. Ellis, of New Jersey, the 
injury arising from the worm may be prevent- 
ed in the following way : 

“In the spring, when the blossoms are out, 
clear away the dirt so as to expose the root of 
the tree, to the depth of three inches; surround 
the tree with straw about three feet long, ap- 
plied lengthwise, so that it may have a cover- 
ing, one inch thick, which extends to the bot- 
tom of the hole, the butt end of the straw rest- 
ing upon the ground at the bottom ;—bind this 
straw round the tree with three bands, one 
near the top, one at the middle, and the third 
at the surface of the earth; then fill up the 
hole at the root with earth, and press it closely 
round the straw. When the white frosts ap- 
pear, the straw should be removed, and the tree 
remain uncovered till the blossoms put out in 
the spring. 

“* By this process, the fly is prevented from 
depositing its egg within three feet of the root, 
and although it may place the egg above that 
distance, the worm travels so slow that it can- 
not reach the ground before frost, and there- 
fore it is killed before it is able to injure the tree. 

* The trath of the principle is proved by the 
following fact. I practised this method with a 
large number of peach trees, and they flourish- 
ed remarkably well, without any appearance of 
injury from the worm, for several years, when 
1 was induced to discontinue the straw with 
about twenty of them. All those which are with- 
out the straw have declined, while the others, which 
have had the straw continue as vigorous as ever.” — 
Thus far Mr. E. 








“To guard against frost, plant the trees 
where the water will run off, and procure the 
sweetest and richest fruit, as the inferior quali- 
ties are more injured by cold. 

“The splitting of the tree at the forks is 
guarded against by preserving as many upright 
branches as can be spared, by breaking off in 
bearing years, more than half the quantity of 
fruit while small, and by pruning almost the 
whole of every branch beyond where the fruit 
is set, leaving only a few buds on each, of the 
succeeding year’s fruit. The size of the fruit 
are by these means rendered larger, more 
beautiful, and of a higher flavor, and the 
growth of the tree is rendered more vigorous.” 

The worm above described is, we believe, 
the same which is sometimes called the Borer, 
which we have heretofore mentioned, and giv- 
en directions for destroying, and guarding against 
the mischief it occasions.* We think it proba- 
ble that the quantity of gam, mentioned by our 
correspondent is the effect of injury previously 
suffered by the tree, in consequence of the 
punctures of this insect; and that instead of 
affording “shelter to worms” it merely indi- 
cates the holes which they have bored, and 
points to the places in which they are harbored. 
The reasons of our belief are founded on the 
following among other facts, which go to cor- 
roborate those, which have been already stated 
in this article. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, 
vol. v. p. 360, &c. contains much useful infor- 
mation on this subject, of which we will give a 
sketch. John Prince, Esq. states that he had 
lost a number of apple trees, and supposed the 
cause to be “a small, white, ringed worm, a- 
bout three quarters of an inch long, with a dark 
colored head, (1 believe the same that attacks 
the peach iree,) attacking them at and just be- 
low the surface of the ground.” They were 
got rid of “by digging round the trees, and 
clearing away the earth to the roots, and then, 
with asharp pointed knife, a chizel, or gouge, 
(and a small wire to probe, if they are deep in 
the tree) they were easily destroyed. After 
taking out all that could be found, the wounds 
were covered over with grafting clay, anda 
large proportion of dry wood ashes mixed, and 
the earth then returned to the tree.” “ One 
capable man will dig round and turn the sods, 
two or three feet from the tree, (and which is 
also extremely beneficial to young trees in grass 
ground,) and examine at least thirty trees in 
one day; and in garden, or ploughed ground, 
one hundred. 

A Committee appointed to examine this subject, 
consisting of Samuel G. Perkins, Esq. and John 
Prince, Esq. observe that * the seasons when this 
operation, of destroying those insects] is perform- 
ed with most eflect are the spring and fall; and 
if in the spring, before the month of June, as 
the perfect insects escape before that time. In 
apple aud mountain “ash trees, the existence ot 
the animal in the tree may generally be known 
by the mossy appearance on the bark, and it 
may be traced by removing a little earth from 





*See N. F. Farmer, vol. i, page 317. 
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the body of the tree, next above the insertion 
of the great roots. Aithough the hole at 


which the insect enters, is, in many instances, | 


a mould of the desired form and size, which 
press into the ground, then fill the hole with rich 
compost, and drop one or two seeds, in the cen- 


very small, yet it is easily discoverable by an|tre, the beets when full grown will be of the ex- 


appearance of powdered wood, or fine saw dust, | 


which is thrown out by the worm ;—here 
you may introduce your chisel, and follow his 
track. Cut the bark smooth, and when you have 
cleansed the tree of all insects, (of which there 
are sometimes as many as twenty to be found,) 
plaster the wounds over with a little clay, and 
when it is dry, restore the earth to its place. 
The operation should be renewed the succeed- 
ing season to make the work complete. In peach 
trees the insect is traced by the gum; but as this 
is also produced by bruises, it is not infallible. 

** Note.—If the frost be out of the ground, 


we recommend to farmers to perform the spring: 


cleansing as early as March and April.” 

Dr. Thacher in recommending modes of pre- 
venting the damage occasioned by this destroyer, 
says, “* Early in the spring let the soil from around 
the trunk of the tree be removed down to the 
roots, and fill up the vacant place with some 
substance that would prove obnoxious to the fly 
or worm, or that would infallibly resist its pow- 
ers to penetrate the bark. Among the substan- 
ces which appear most likely to prove success- 
ful, | will mention flax rubbish and sea weed. 
The next which occur, are ashes, lime, sea- 
shells, sea-sand, mortar rubbish from old build- 
ings, clay, tanner’s bark, fragments of leather 
from the tanners and shoemakers’ shops, &c. 
Some, and perhaps any of the above-mentioned 
substances if pressed closely round the trunk of 
the tree, must inevitably prevent the fly or 
worm from having access to the bark, and of 
course. prove un effectual remedy.” 

The following composition is recommended 
by Dr. Thacher and other authors who hare 
written on this branch of husbandry. 

* Take equal parts of quick lime, cow dung 
and clay, which by the addition of soap suds and 
urine, should be reduced to the consistence of 
common paint. ‘To make it more adhesive add 
a little hair. Let the whole stem from the 
roots to the branches, be enveloped with a coat- 
ing ot this composition, and occasionally re- 
peated, and it will scarcely be possible for the 
fly, or worm, or insects, to injure the trunk of 
the tree ; and it will at the same time prove 
conducive to its health and vigor. It might 
even be recommended to make the application 
to all young trees, at the time of transplanting, 
especially when the worm is known to prevail.” 

The fact stated by our correspondent that 
fruit trees which have arrived at fifteen or six- 
teen years of age, are less liable to diseases 
than before that period, may perhaps be ac- 
counted for from the bark’s becoming stronger, 
more rough, and less penetrable by insects than 
in the earlier stages of the growth of the tree. 
This insect does not confine its depredations to 
apple and peach trees, but extends them to 
mountain ash aud quince trees, and, if we mis- 
take not, plum trees sometimes suffer by the 
Same destroyer. 


—_—— Vw 


¥OR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr. FessenvEN,—If you think the following worthy 
a place in your paper, it is at your service. 

Method of raising Beets, of any shape you wish. 
—Aftler your beds are made ready to sow, have 


act shape of the mould, and very smooth. 

I have never had occular demonstration of 
the above method, but had it from a maa of ve- 
racity and truth a few days since, who says he 
has practised it with complete success for seve- 
ral years. Yours, &c. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr. Eprror,—In the Address, delivered before 
the Worcester Agricultural Society,by Dr.Fiske, 
and published in your paper, much useful matter 
is contained, many excellent ideas are suggested, 
and as a whole it must be considered interesting 
and valuable. 

But notwithstanding the high estimation in 
which the Doctor is held by the community as an 
agriculturist and a man of science, it is question- 
able whether his ideas are all of them correct. 

In his Address he recommends setting out and 
cultivating ornamental trees, along the sides of 
the highway, &c. and intimates that himself 
takes a degree of satisfaction in reflecting on a 
transaction of this kind in which he was engag- 
ed forty years ago. I know that a street or an 
highway adorned with lofty trees on its sides, 
makes a handsome appearance and is truly plea- 
sant during the summer season when their cool- 
ing shade is so agreeable and refreshing ;—but 
for one I am satisfied from observation and ex- 
periment, that most kinds of ornamental trees, 
wherever they stand, have an unfavorable influ- 
ence on the ground in their immediate vicinity, 
at least so far as their shade may extend. Ve- 
ry little of any thing will grow under or near 
them, and that generally of aninferior size and 
quality, indicating that the land is either poi- 
soned by the destructive influence of the tree, 
or deprived of the warming rays of the sun and 
moistening showers of rain. 

About thirty years ago a row of trees about 
sixty rods in length, consisting principally of 
elm and ball wood or button wood, were set out 
on each side of the road which passes through 
the farm on which I live. The most of them 
grew rapidly and became large and splendid, so 
that the passing traveller was frequently heard 
to remark respecting their lofty and beautiful 
appearance. But at length they became so 
pestiferous and evidently injurious to the land 
near by them, that I determined on cutting them 
down, and have since executed my determina- 
tion. I have taken the same course with the 
scattering trees on the farm, cutting them 
down, reserving only here and there one mere- 
ly to accommodate my cattle in hot weather. 

Iam determined in future to. set out and cul- 
tivate none but fruit trees.—lnstead of the pop- 
lar and elm and other useless shrubs about my 
dwelling, I prefer the English cherry and pear, 
as these not only afford a cooling shade during 
the warm season, but produce a rich supply of 
excellent fruit. 

One of my neighbors, fifteen years ago, pro- 
cured and set out a dozen English cherry trees 
around his house ;—these with a littie care and 
attention grew and flourished, and for several 
years have produced fruit abundantly, and their 
— appearance is admired by every be- 

older. 











ee, 


Another of my neighbors, nearly at the moet 
time, set a row of poplars in front and at each 
end of his house. These also flourished and soo, 
became tall and large. Ifi the course of ten 
twelve years my neighbor began to apprehend 
and soon became satisfied that his poplars wor, 
not only useless but a perfect nuisance. 

His garden was evidently suffering a materi. 
alinjury from them. Sprouts were every 
where shooting up from the wide spreadin, 
roots; very little of any thing would grow nea, 
them, and besides all this they were like the 
barren fig-tree producing nothing but leaves, 

Two years ago my neighbor cut them dow, 
and supplied their places with some valuable 
fruit trees, which probably in a few years wi 
be both ornamental and profitable. 

Now I would suggest the idea whether jt 
would not be better, and tend more to a gener. 
al improvement to pay more attention to the 
propagation of fruit trees, and less to the cult). 
vation of those which are not only unfruitful, 
but evidently destructive and injurious to the 
growth of every kind of vegetation that may 
happen to be near them. A Farmer. 

Worcester, Feb. 1824. 


From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 





West Bridgewater, November 7. 1823. 
John Lowell, Esq. Corresponding Sec’y of Mass. .4. 
ricullural Society. 

Sirn,—On the 28th April last, 1 employed a 
man in grafting a young orchard, situated on 
the margin of ariver near my residence. The 
soil is of an excellent quality, and well adapted 
to the growth and sustentation of fruit. trees; 
and the situation, in other respects, very eligi- 
ble for the purpose to which: it is applied. 

Among the number of trees which were then 
grafted, was one (and there was not in the or- 
chard, previous to this time, as was sufficiently 
indicated by the broad dark leaf, and the smooth, 
shining, and almost transparent bark, another in 
a more healthy and flourishing condition) hav- 
ing only two branches sufficiently large for 
grafting, and which, being severed from their 
parent trunk, left it entirely destitute of both 
leaf and limb: not even a twig or sucker were 
visible about it. Four handsome scions were in- 
serted in the stocks, and the usual precautions 
taken to preserve them their porition, and se- 
cure them from violence. 

After the operation of grafting had been con- 
pleted, I continued, daily, to visit the orchard, 
watching, with minute attention, the progress 
of the sap as it made its way into the new in- 
serted scions. My repeated visits enabled me 
to make, in course of the season, the following 
observations. 

ist. That the scions set. in the trees from 
which the tops were not entirely taken off in 
grafting, put forth much sooner, than those in 
the tree here particularly noticed. 

2d. That these last did, at length, put forth, 
and look thrifty and promising. 

3d. That they soon however began to take 
on a sickly hue, fell into astate of general de- 
cay, and before the commencement of the pre- 
sent month, [ found both stock and scions entirely 
dead. 

1 have since carefully examined the tree be- 
low the surface of the ground, to ascertain 
whether its death was’not occasioned by the 
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attack of some destructive insect ; but could 
find nothing to justify such conclusion. — The 
park still remains whole and entire, without 
the least appearance of any bruise or incision 
being made init. To what then can its prema- 
ture death be attributed? to the taking off of the 
top in the manner, and circumstances, in which 
this was done in grafting ? If this be the case 
and I have scarcely a remaining doubt on the 
subject) it is a fact certainly of importance ; and 
one of which farmers generally ought to be ap- 
prized. I am, sir, very respectfully, your obt. 
servant. JOHN E. HOWARD. 








From the Philadelphia American Daily Advertiser. 


FATTING SWINE. 
Belmont, Dec. 10, 1323. 

Mr. Povtson—Several of my neighbors have 
recently suffered heavy losses, by diseases fatal 
to fatting swine ; when preventive precautions 
had not been taken. With the view to avert such 
misfortunes, when I farmed, on an extensive 
scale previously to and since the revolutionary 
war, | tried many experiments in precautionary 
measures, as wellas in cures. I most frequent- 
ly failed in the latter; but atlength I adverted 
to my having been informed of a simple preven- 
tive; which I can confidently declare, has, 
with me, always succeeded. That 1 might be 
certain of this point, | have fortified my recol- 
lection by inquiry of an old farming laborer, 
who is yet in my employ, and who had the 
charge of fatting my hogs, in pens, during a 
great portion of the time since the close of that 
war. He recollects the loss of one hog only ; 
and that by improper feeding. 1 deem it incum- 
bent on me to re-publish, under a hope that the 
subject of it may be as beneficial to others as it 
has been to me, part of a note to a communi- 
cation I made to The Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, March 8th, 1808; see 
vol. Ist. Memoirs of the Society—page 229. 

*‘ But sour food is the most grateful and ali- 
mentary to swine. One gallon of sour wash, 
goes further than two of sweet.” I mean the 
wash acidulated to the degree required for dis- 
tillation—not acetous. 

“ Dry Rorren Woop should be constantly in 
the pens, that the hogs when confined for fat- 
ting, may eat it at pleasure. Nature points out 
this absorbent, (or whatever it may be,) as a 
remedy, or preventive. They will leave their 
food to devour the rotten wood, when they re- 
quire it. I have not lost a fatting hog for more 
than 30 years, when I used it, but have suffer- 
ed by neglecting it. Some of my neighbors 
met*with frequent losses of fatting hogs till ! 
informed them of my practice ; of which I was 
told by a woman from East Jersey, before our 
Revolutionary war. She said it was then 
known and practised there.” 

l add my experience since the foregoing was 
published; which has been uniformly similar. 

In the 2d volume, page 32, near the close of 
avery valuable communication from Mr. De 
Gruchy, of Northumberland, in our state ; who 
fattens great numbers of Swine, prepared at 
first with wash from a large distillery, and final- 
ly fatted with Indian corn: the following im- 
portant information will be found. The whole 
communication is worthy the perusal of every 
farmer. 

“ Dry Rotten Wood is a good thing ; but I will 


j fatally overlooked and neglected. Nothing in 
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take the liberty to mention what I think a bet- 
ter; we have three blacksmiths in this town; 
and my hogs eat up ail the ashes or cinders they 
make ; we haul it into the pens by cart loads, 
and the hogs will, as you observe by the Rotten 
Wood—devour this at times with more avidity 
than their ordinary food.” 

The carbonated cindersconiain some of the 
ingredients of rotten wood; and perhaps in 


farmer can readily obtain the latter; and many 
can procure the former. It is anxiously desira- 
ble that a preventive so efficacious as either 
has been found to be, may not be unwisely and 


human art is invariably infallible; but the ex- 
periment is so easy and cheap that the most in- 
credulous should be induced to give it a fair 
trial. Clean elevated sties or pens, dry litter 


produce about as much Timothy, after the Clo- 
ver fails, as it would in the same number of 
years, if seeded with Timothy only, at first. 
The Clover roots, greatly tend to enrich and 
pulverize the soil, while those of Timothy bind 
and impoverish it. To ascertain the truth of 
this statement, let a farmer take two pieces of 
land, equal in size and cultivation, and appro- 
| priate one to Clover, and the other to Timothy, 





greater proportions. Be this as it may, every| the term of three years, then let each be suc- 


ceeded by a Corn crop, with equal management, 
and the produce of each piece, will furnish a 
criterion, by which the strength and quality of 
soil, will be readily determined. Ido not pre- 
tend that Clover is equal in quality with Tir- 
othy for hay, but I believe it to be much bet- 
ter for feed in summer, and that when sowed 
with, or about thetime of sowing spring grain, 
which I hold to be the best time tor sowing 





and a small enclosure, adjacent to the pens, 
for air and exercise, and a moderate, but con- 
stant supply of salt, no doubt add to the efficacy 
of the preventive.—T he diseases | have seldom | 
known to be cured. The most formidable of 
them are sudden, violent, and rapidly fatal, nev- 
er allowing time for remedies. Their victims 
are unexpectedly (for gradual approaches are 
unperceived,) attacked with the last paroxysms, 
before their danger is decisively known. 

Pigs and sheep are subject to sudden and in- 
curable maladies. 

Preventives are, therefore, of the first impor- 
tance. Professed cures are too ofien, mere 
quackeries in relation to both these estimable 
parts of our stock. 

RICHARD PETERS. 


Note.—It is said that Charcoal will answer the same 
purpose for fatting hogs that is effected by Blacksmith’s 
Cinders or Dry Rotten Wood. See N. E. Farmer, 
vol. i. pages 144, 206. 

sar tlinapaiibiclibinns 


From the National gis. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Mr. Rocers,—Having leisure, I feel disposed 
to make a few remarks, on the culture and man- 
agement of Clover; which, if you think worthy, 
you will please to lay before the public, by an 
insertion in your paper. 

I am induced to make the following remarks, 
by a practice which prevails with many farmers 
of my acquaintance ; that of not sowing Clover 
seed, when seeding down tillage land to grass. 
This practice, I hold, to be at variance with the 
farmer’s best interest. They say, Clover is a 
poor kind of hay, and besides, there is enough 
already, in my landto prevent the growth ot 
any thing else, the first season, at least ;—but 
does it thence follow, that it is best not to sow ? 
1 think otherwise, I admit, that it may sometimes 
be the case, when land is very rich, whether 
sowed ornot. Butit is well known to all who 
have paid due attention to the subject, that Clo- 
ver which is not sown, or which may spring up 
spontaneously, will not remain in the land, or 
continue to vegetate, more than half as long as 
that which is sown, and that it is not generally 
so luxuriant and productive. And I believe 
most farmers will admit that the root must 
bear a just proportion to the branch, thence 
the greater the root, the greater the advan- 
tage to the soil, when decayed or pulverized. 
It is a truth that land seeded with Clover and 





both ; the clover will produce feed, after the 
harvest of the grain, the same season, sufficient 
to pay for the seed, while the Timothy will 
produce little or none. 

Iam far from admitting that Clover is not 
valaable for hay; much, however, depends on 
the time of cutting, and the manner of curing it. 
If it be permitted to stand, or rather remain 
in the field until it is beaten down, and the 
leaves are gone three fourths of the length of 
the stalk, it is of little value, compared with 
what it might be, by different management. 
The best method to prevent its growing too 
rank, is to sow it thick; many suffer great loss 
from the want of proper feeding: by endeavor- 
ing tosave the price of a pound of seed they lose 
dollars’ in the worth of the first crop, and in 
short, are emphatically,‘ penny wise, and pound 
foolish,’ in the outset. 

If Clover be permitted to stand until it be- 
comes large, it ought not to be dried till the 
leaves crumble off, but carried in quite green, 
and cured with salt. 

I am, however, of opinion the better way is, 
to cut it two or three times, during the season, 
before the winds and rains beat it down; it may 
then be dried sufficiently to save itself, and 
makes excellent hay. 

A Frienp to Acnicuttunr. 


While a young gentleman was gunning on 
Saturday last, on the beach at the mouth of 
East Chester, Bay, about 14 miles from this 
city, he discovered something on the water, 
which he found to be some marine animal, upon 
which he pursued it for several hours, and at 
last, as the animal approached the shore and 
extended its jaws, presenting a frightful appear- 
ance to one unaccustomed to view the monsters 
of the deep, he discharged his piece directly 
in its mouth; upon which it bellowed most tre- 
mendously, and became so furious that it at- 
tacked and beat off the gunner’s dog who had 
sprung tewards the animal the moment it was 
fired at. The gunoer repeated his fire, and 
the third shot proved mortal. It hassince been 
brought to this city, and proves to be a Sea 
Elephant, weighing upwards of 600 pounds, and 
measuring about nine feet in length. This an- 
imal is rarely seen in northern Jatitudes. 

N.Y. Mer. Adv. 


Wool.—We understand the importation of wool 
from foreign places, into Boston, during the year 





Timothy, or Foxtail, at the same time, will 


1823, was 733,146 pounds—cost, $95,649. 
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An Address to the Essex Agricultural Society, in 
Massachusetts, at Topsfield, Oct. 6, 1823. By 
Frederick Howes, Esq. 

[Concluded from page 235.] 

In the article of fruit trees, we have a great 
superiority over the English farmer, the most 
valuable fruits, as apples, pears, plums, are 
produced here with much greater ease, and in 
far greater abundance. 

In the cheapness of labor the English far- 
mer may have some advantage over those A- 
merican farmers who hire a considerable por- 
tion of the iabor on their farms. 

Mineral manures as lime and marle are pro- 
bably obtained with greater facility in England. 
Those paris of the United States where gyp- 
sum is used with success, have an advantage 
over England. This however is not the case 
with us. 

The taxes to which farmers in England, are 
subjected, are far heavier than are known here, 
and would be thought by us intolerable, and 
such | trust as will never be attempted. Tithes 
and poor rates in England fall wholly on real 
estate, and are estimated to amount to ten shil- 
lings sterling an acre, on all the cultivated land 
in England, that is more than two dollars an 
acre, so that the English farmer in addition 
to his rent and taxes ona farm of two himdred 
acres, is compelled to pay about four hundred 
dollars for tithes and poor rates. Taxes on the 
necessaries of life, on leather, soap, beer, salt, 
and on almost every article of consumption, for- 
eign or domestic, increase the burdens of agri- 
culture. In addition to these, there are regula- 
tions which promote the interest of the manu- 
facturer at the expense of the farmer, as 
the prohibition to export wool, though it 
would often command a much higher price on 
the Continent than in England, and the prohibi- 
tion to import many commodities from abroad, 
in order to give their own manufacturers a mo- 
nopoly of the market. 

The activity, enterprize and skill of the Eng- 
lish farmers have triumphed over all those difh- 
culties, and carried the art to a higher degree of 
perfection than any other nation: They have 





been much aided by a liberal expenditure of cap- 
ital, and by the discoveries and improvements in| 
science and the useful arts. 

On a fair comparison of the advantages and} 
disadvantages of the English and American Far- 
mer, | do not think the result will be found against 
us. Wehaye as great encouragement to im- 
prove our lands, and render them more produc- 
tive as the farmer in England, or any part of Eu- 
rope. We have many of the same facilities for 
the cultivation of the soil, and some that are pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We are free from some ve- 
ry heavy burdens to which the English farmer 
is subject, and if agriculture is not improved in 
a high degree, the eause is notin our soil, cli- 
mate, or pulitical institutions ; it must be sought 
elsewhere. 

In some parts of the United States, the climate 
may be milder, the soil more fertile, and culti- 
vated with less labor, more favorable to the pro- 
duction of grain, or have the advantage of some 
great staple, as cotton, rice, or tobacco. But if 
we consider the general salubrity of our climate, 
the numberless springs and streams which afford 
sach an abundance of water to every part of 
of New England, the goodness of our roads, 





ee 


the advantages of our markets, the fertility of|this article can be substituted for, or brought 


a considerable portion of our soil, the faciiities 
for enriching it, we shall have no reason to cov- 
et the more fertile plains of the south. 


If we reflect on our institutions of every) 


kind, especially our parishes and public schools, 
which have existed from the first settlement of 
our country, and have diffused the benefits of 
intellectual, moral, and religious instruction 
through every town and village of New Eng- 
land, and have contributed so essentially to 
form that character of industry, activity, enter- 
prize, intelligence, and those correct moral hab- 
its, for which her inhabitants have ever been 
distinguished, and which are not less necessary 
to individual and social happiness, than to nation- 
al prosperity, we shall pause before we quit 
the soil of our ancestors for an imaginary para- 
dise in the south or the west. 

In order to prosecute agricultural improve- 
ments with success, theory and experience, sci- 
ence and practice must be united. We must a- 
vail ourselves of the discoveries in science, and 
the inventions and improvements in the arts.— 
No employment has a more intimate connexion 
with the most important sciences, and the most 
useful arts, and there isnone which admits of a 
greater variety of interesting experiments. In 
some countries of Europe, the study of agricul- 
ture is an essential part of a liberal education. 
Several distinguished Universities have a pro- 
fessorship to teach both the theory and practice 
of agriculture. In the countries where it has 
been most successfully cultivated, it is one of 
the most popular employments, and most inte- 
resting subjects of conversation, among men of 
the highest rank and attainments. The most 
distinguished chemist in England delivered a 
course of Lectures annually for many years, on 
this subject before the Agricultural Society.— 
Indeed no art so well deserves the national pat- 
ronage, as none is so essential to national secu- 
rity, prosperity and power. No employment 
is on the whole so favorable to good morals, so- 
cial order, and to the promotion of those objects 
in which the true interest of a nation consists. 
It is not expected that all farmers should be phi- 
losophers, or men of science, but it is desirable 
that they should have some knowledge of those 
sciences and arts which have a close connexion 
with the cultivation of the soil, and have con- 
tributed so much toits improvement. Such an 
acquaintance with chemistry, mineralogy and 
botany, as would render a man able to analyze 
the different soils and ascertain their constitu- 
ent parts, and the nature and properties of the 
plants commonly met with, might often be highly 
beneficial. Wealthy farmers might give their 
sons an opportunity of acquiring this knowledge 
without any sensible inconvenience, and thus 
at once promote the welfare of their families, 
and advance the interest of their country. 

CEA TD 
From the Old Colony Memorial. 


The means of increasing or preserving the 
fertility of the soil on which he operates, ought 
to be a primary object with every farmer, 
otherwise continual cropping will exhaust not 
only his soil, and his strength, bat his means. 

* Lime has caused to start into life the most 
inert and sterile soils of Great Britain.”* If 








* Lord Erskine. 


in aid of manure (to all farmers so difficult of jac. 
quisition) or can be found to answer in {his 
section of the country, the same purpose as Gyp. 
‘sum does in others, our agriculturalists must 
| hail it as a new era in their pursuits. 

It is not left for us to make the experiment 
of its efficacy; to obtain the result of which 
the life of man is hardly equal; it has lons 
been made, and is in familiar use among the 
farmers of cur mother country, and they haye 
reaped unbounded advantages from the use of jt. 
It only remains for us to come boldly to the ap. 
plication of their experience to our soil, and or 
situation, to ascertain its effects here ; should it 
prove beneficial we may reap the advantage 
without groping our way by little and litte, 
as they must have done. 

It is said to be useful when applied to any, or 
to all soils; when mixed with a sandy soil, it 
there renders it more adhesive, and increase; 
its capacity for retaining moisture—when ap. 
plied to a stiff clay soil, which requires the ai. 
dition of sand or calcareous earth, to open, o: 
make it pervious to the roots of vegetables; j; 
there operates merely as a calcareous earth, 
which quality is considered as essential to give 
to all soils, the capacity of attaining the highest 
degree of fertility; when mixed with a strong. 
cold, heavy loam, it there promotes the decom. 
position of the abundant vegetable fibres, which 
have long been frozen up, and generates a ga: 
which increases vegetation beyond that which 
it ever before exhibited. 

No soils are indeed wholly destitute of calca- 
reous matter, though not always to be discovered 
but by chemical analysis; and but few in Mas. 
sachusetts possess so large a portion of it, as 
would be salutary, as there is no district abound- 
ing with chalk, or lime stone, which are the 
great sources of calcareous matter; which is 
also a constituent part of all marles, and they 
are efficient in promoting vegetation in propor 
tion as this abounds compassed with the sand or 
clay combined with it 

*A distinguished writer on agriculture observes, 
“that all substances in which calcareots mat- 
ter is contained, have been successfully em- 
ployed as manure, at different times, and in dil- 
ferent places.” 

* Thus lime, marle, chalk, lime stone grav- 
el, shelly sand, shells of every kind, have been 
employed with the greatest success. And as al! 
these, excepting lime always contain the calc:- 
reous substance in its mild state, we are led to 
conclude that they operate on the soil, merely 
as calcareous and not as saline substances.” 

As burning is the usual, ifnot the only mode 
employed for reducing lime stone to powder, 
and thus preparing it to be used as a manure, 
the opinion has prevailed, that calcination is 
necessary for rendering lime stone capable of 
becoming manure, but experience has proved 
that this is not the case. Mr. Du Hammel was 
led by accident to observe that, “* powdered 
lime stone was a manure equally efficacious a3 
lime itself. After repeated experiments he 
found it never failed to promote the fertility ot 
the spot on which he applied it, in a very high 
degree.” 

A little reflection on the physical cause of the 
difference between lime, and lime stone, must 








* Anderson. 
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_nure, than as a cheap and efficacious method*f 
| reducing the lime stone to fine powder ;” and 


» is easily attainable, and at a price so moderate, | 


» be found in practice the cheapest manure we 
' can obtain. 
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roduce this conviction ; for lime is no sooner 
exposed to the air, than it begins to absorb the 
jit of which it has been deprived by burning, | 
and returns to its former mild state ; or in other 
words becomes effete ; in which state it posses- | 
ses the same chemical qualities, in every re-| 
spect, and no other, as lime stone. 

Hence then it must follow, that as lime is) 
converted into the same state as lime stone, in| 
afew days after it is mixed with the soil, that if| 
it produces any effect at all as lime—as a saltne | 
ostance, it can only be at first, when it is appli- 
ed; and it must act ever afterwards merely as 
owdered lime stone or calcareous earth. Ex- 
erience shows, that lime produces scarcely any 
sensible effect as a manure at the beginning.— 
« Even the first year after it is applied to the 
soil, its effects are inconsiderable in compari- 
son of what it produces in the second and suc- 
ceeding years. From whence we must con- 
clude that it operates upon the soil merely as a 
mild calcareous earth; and that its calcination 
is of no further use in preparing it as a ma- 


to facilitate the transportation where it is to 
be carried any distance, for lime stone loses a- 
bout two thirds of its weight by burning. 
Although lime stone no where abounds in our 
vicinity, yet lime as an article of merchandise, 


that if its efficacy, as an- improver of our soil, 
is ascertained by our own experience, it may 


10 or 12 casks, it is believed, will 
be a competent dressing for an acre, spread on 
the furrow and harrowed in, with the grain and 
grass seed; and its effects are thought to be 
more durable than any other manure. 

Although 10 or 12 casks, or even less, may 
be a competent dressing for an acre, yet like 
“all compost manure, it is believed to be pow- 
erful in proportion to the quantity used ;” and 
it is not liable to the objection sometimes made 
against gypsum, that it leaves the land dead, for 
it is said “ to act powerfully on land naturally 
poor as upon that which is more richly impreg- 
nated with those substances which tend to pro- 
duce a luxuriant growth.” 

It is stated by a distinguished tourist,* in his 
tour through New-England, that a “line drawn 
north and south across Massachusetts, 30 miles 
east of Connecticut river, bounds the soil that 
is natural to the production of wheat, although 
good crops are grown on favored spots with 
particular attention to their preparations.” If 
this is the fact, it goes far to support the sug- 
gestion, arising from the total absence of lime 
stone, chalk, and marle, the great if not the on- 
ly source of the calcareors substance, that the 
soil of this State is deficient of its proper pro- 
portion of that ingredient, necessary to the pro- 
duction of some plants, and conducive to the 
luxuriance of all. ” Yeoman. 


—_—— 


* Pr. Dwight. 





From the United States’? Gazette. 


FRUIT. 
It is surprising to notice the inattention of 
our Farmers to their Orchards. Some think it 
unnecessary to cultivate any fruit at all, while a 








large proportion suffer their lands to be occupi- 


ed by trees which will neither warm by their 
wood, not gratify by their fruit,—hundreds of 
stunted apple trees may be seen cumbering the 
ground, where a little attention would have pro- 
duced a profitable orchard. The vast differ- 
ence between good and bad apples, peaches and 
pears, is not in many other cases, the result of 
much labor and skill; it is effected by some tri- 
fling attention to the tree in its earliest stage. 
There are few who do not like good fruit in its 
season, and good fruit is seldom out of season— 
yet fruit trees are seldom attended to, and their 
qualities still Jess minded. A farmer with an 
orchard of 80 or 100 trees, is too often content- 
ed if four or five of them bear a palatable ap- 
ple, ‘the rest,’ he will say, ‘will do to make 
cider.” Now the same attention and care which 
bronght up the 94 bad and 6 good trees, would 
have produced the whole 100 of the best quali- 
ty—and farmers begin to learn, that the quality 
of the cider depends upon the apple. Some 
body has said that “ planting trees was among 
the duties which the present generation owes 
the next ;” if so let our agriculturists discharge 
the duty towards their children better than our 
predecessors have to~is; do not continue to cul- 
tivate trees which can produce nothing but 
crabbed unpalatable fruit, merely because we 
found such in our fields, lest our children say, 
“ Our Fathers have eaten sour grapes and our 
teeth are set on edge with them.” Appropos, 
of grapes, this is the season for trimming the 
vines, which should be effected with pre- 
cautions against a loss of sap. The astonishing 
increase of the vine in this city and vicinity, 
shews what may be done by a little attention, | 
patience and care. Grapes of a very delicious 
flavor now form a common dessert. The same 
attention in this country and a little more pa- 
tience would produce the same beneficial re- 
sults in regard to apples, pears, and peaches.— 
Our market is every season over stocked with 
peaches; yet we have very few that are con- 
sidered of a superior quality, while cart loads 
are hourly exhibited, to anprovoked appetites. 
The fact is, for want of due attention, a great 
proportion of our fruit is 
————"' Like 








To Jeremiah’s Figs— 
The good is very good, the bad 
Too bad to give the pigs.” 

The subject is worthy the attention of Far- 
mers, and we hope ‘they will think it is their inte- 
rest to grow, (to use a most ungrammatical word) 
trees that will produce palatable and wholesome 
fruit. 

EXTRACTS 
From the Message of his Excellency, Lieut. Gen. Sir 

James Kempt, Governor of Nova Scotia, delivered 

at the opening of the session of the Legislature of that 

Province on the Sth of January last. 


If was expected that many beneficial effects 
would result from a general diffusion of agricul- 
tural knowledge and improvements, throughout 
the country, by means of the institutions formed 
for that purpose: but the expectations which 
even the most sanguine entertained, promise to 
be completely realized. Habits of active indus- 
try and systematic frugality, are taking deep 
root, I have reason to believe, among the farm- 
ing classes of the community ; and I think the 





day is not far distant, when Bread Corn, will be 





raised within the province, sufficient to supply 
the wants of its population. 

“Trade is increasing, and beginning to em- 
brace new sources of commercial employment. 
Our Fisheries have been carried on with increas- 
ed activity during the past year—in every branch 
of our industry there is a visible improvement. 

**[ have great pleasure also, in reporting to 
you the state of the Provincial finances :—The 
Revenue of the last year has somewhat exceed- 
ed the sum which was anticipated :—It has been 
faithfully collected, and every demand upon the 
Government panctually discharged. In addition 
tothe Revenue raised under Provincial statutes. 
considerable sums of money have been paid into 
the Treasury by the Collector of his. Majesty’s 
Customs, (Duties arising under acts of the Im- 
perial Parliament to extend and regulate the 
Colonial Trade,) which payments have enabled 
me to cancel Provincial Notes to nearly a cor- 
responding amount.” 


From the Providence Gazette. 


The following recipe to cure a cold, is said to be effica- 
cious, that we republish it at the request of a corres- 
pondent who has tested its virtues. 

Take a large tea-spoonful of flaxseed, with 
two penny worth of stick licorice, and a quarter 
of a pound of sun raisins. Put them into two 
quarts of soft water; and let it simmer over a 
slow fire, till it is reduced to one; then add toita 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar candy, pound- 
ed, a table-spoontul of white wine vinegar, or 
lemon juice. 

Note. ‘The vinegar is best to be added only 
to that quantity you are going immediately to 
take ; for if it be put into the whole, it is liable, 
in a little time to grow flat. 

Drink half a pint at going to bed; and take 
a little when the cough is troublesome. 

This recipe generally cures the worst of 
colds, in two or three days; and, if taken in time, 
may be said to be almost an infallible remedy. 
It is a sovereign balsamic cordial for the lungs, 
without the opening qualities, which endanger 
fresh colds on going out. It has been known to 
cure colds, that have almost been settled into 
consumptions, in less than three weeks. 





From the Connecticut Mirror. 


Mineralogy.—While Canals and and T arifis, 
and improvements in River Navigation, are a- 
foot—-while speeches are nmade tending to shew 
the true course of policy to be pursued by gov- 
ernment and by the nation—while ali think 
and speak of the capabilities of the country 
and the resources that are to be developed, it 
may not be amiss to turn our attention to the 
subject which heads this article. 

Professor Hall, of Middlebury College, has 
published a book of about fifty pages, which 
will direct the mineralogist in searching for 
the best localities throughout all the Northern, 
most of the Middle, and much of the Southern 
and Western parts of our long and broad country. 
The minuteness, the brevity, and the clear- 
ness of the statements, are admirably calculat- 
ed to answer the purposes of the explorer, and 
the alphabetical arrangement of the Minerals, 
with the authority on which the statements are 
made, must render it convenient, safe and use- 
ful. 
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From ‘the National gis. 


Barre, Jan. 30, 1824. 
Mr. Rocers,—In the summer of the year 1822, 
I raised from one potatoe, the growth of the pre- 
ceding year, one bushel, three pecks and two quarts. 
of very sizeable ones. To such as may doubt 
my veracity, | can produce satisfactory testi- 
mony ; and to such as may think this product 
small, I would recommend the divine command, 
* go thou and do likewise.” 
Garver Ruccres. 
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[Continued from page 236.]} 

PARING AND BURNING. Mr. Nicholson, author of 
the Farmer's Assisiant, in an Essay, which obtained a 
premium from the Agricultural Society of Albany 
County, New York, has the following observations on 
this subject. 


‘*¢ A practice has long prevailed in Europe of paring 
and burning soils, for the purpose of improving their 
texture and increasing their fertility. On clay lands, 
and such as contain too much vegetable matter, we 
conceive the process might be advisable, if not too ex- 
pensive. Its effect on clays is to destroy the adhesive 
quality of the soil, as the earth burned becomes rather 
ofa silicious texture ; and at the same time the surface 
is much enriched by the operation. In the other case 
it is calculated to reduce the redundancy of vegetable 
matter as well as toenrich the soil. The operation is 
performed in the following manner :— 

** When the ground is in a good sward of grass let it 
be carefully turned over with the plough ; the irons of 
which should be well sharpened. Let the plough run 
about three inches deep. Then cross plough with a 
very sharp coulter, and the sward alli be cut into squares 
of about ten or twelve inches. Set the square chunks 
up edgeways, by leaning two together and they will 
soon dry. When well dried, build a part of them up 
in the form of litt'e ovens, at the distance of about 18 
feet each way. These are all to have a little opening 
or door,'at a common windward side, for the air to en- 
ter, and another opening above for the smoke to pass 
off. On some dry day, whenthe wind is fair for blow- 
ing into the holes below, place some straw or other 
dry rubbish into the holes, and set fire to it. As soon 
as the fires have got fully going in each of the heaps, 
ict the holes in the tops be stopped up, for the purpose 
of retaining the smoke, and keep gradually building up 
the heaps, as the fire penctrates them, until all the 
chunks of earth are piled round them; and when the 
heaps have fully burned, and sufficiently cooled, they 


ave to be evenly spread over the ground and plough- | 


ed in.” 

Mr. Cobbett’s mode of burning is as follows :— 

‘“* Make a circle or oblong square; cut sods and 
build a wall all round three feet thick and four feet 
high, then light a fire in the middle with straw, dry 
sticks, &c. extending it all overthe bottom of the pit ; 
keep adding light fuel at first, then rubbish wood, till 
there isa good bed of coals. Then put on the dryest of 
the clods, taking care to keep the smoke in. Continue 


soil is wholly or in part clay, or perhaps any other spe- 
cies of earth in which there is little mixture of silicious 
sand, it is often useful to burn that as well as the sur- 
face. But, ashas been before observed, burning sand 
produces no advantage, either for manuring other earth, 
oraltering the texture or qualities of that which is 
burnt. (To be continued.) 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Mr. Epitror,—I frequently notice in your paper de- 
scriptions of new and valuable improvements. From 
this circumstance, I take the liberty to recommend 
through its medium not only to our country brethren, 
but to every citizen, rich or poor, who feeds a horse or 
cow, a new and very useful Machine, now in use at 
theextensive establishment of Mr. Niles, Hawley Place, 
Boston, for the purpoze of cutting hay and straw. 
From the peculiar good feelings this gentleman bears 
towards this very useful implement, it affords him the 
| greatest satisfaction to shew and explain its utilily. 

From the full examination I havé given it 1 am fully 
satisfied. Its operation and effect far exceeded my ex- 
pectation. It is very simple in its construction, very 
durable in all its parts, very effective in its operation, 
and I am assured by the inventor that it has cut ser- 
enty fire bushels of hay in one hour, with the labor of 
two beys, not exceeding fifteen years of age. 

As it is well known that common hay, straw and 
corn-butts, when cut and mixt, with a small propor- 
tion of fg oy nm the best possible food for an- 
imals, I think this implement one of the best a far- 
mer or stable keeper can possibly have in use. [| un- 
derstand that the inventor, a Mr, Willis, has an estab- 
lishment on an extensive scale, is manufacturing those 
machines, of various sizes, and has placed them for 
sale at the Agricultural Establishment in Merchant’s 
Row. 








FOREIGN. 

An arrival at New-York from Havre, has furnished 
Paris dates to Jan. 12. By these we learn that the 
third campaign of the Turks had proved unsuccessful, 
ahd that the Greeks obtained a naval victory on the 4th 
and 5th of November in the Gulph of Falante. The 
Greek fleet consisted of 36 vessels, and the Turkish of 
34, and notwithstanding the Turks had triple the 
weight of artillery, the Greeks were completely suc- 
cessful. It is also stated that the Greeks had succeed- 
ed in cutting off the communications of the Pacha of 


vasa. They had also taken an entire train of Artillery, 
with an immense quantity of munitions of war. The 
war was still obstinately prosecuted on the coast of Ne- 
gropont. : 

An article, dated Constantinople, Nov. 20, and pub- 
lished in the Augsburg Gazette, informs that “all the 
news from the Morea agrees in stating that the Greeks 
have had the entire advantage in the last campaign ;— 
in consequence of which the Divan is seriously engaged 
\in discussing this very important question :—** Shall we 
| hazard a new campaign, or shall we instantly treat with 
| the Greeks.” This subject has had a very interesting 


| consideration, but the result is not, as yet, known. 





| Great excitement prevails in France respecting Dep- 
| uties to represent the French people in their Chambers. 


thus fora day or two, when you mav dig out the earth a spirit runs high. 


any where about the kiln and fling on. Prt your 


| The papers continued to speak of an expedition 


finger into the top of the heap here and there ; if you | tming in Spain for South America, wholly on Spanish 


fiid the fire very near, throw on more earth ; not too 
mich at'a time, for it deadens the fire. The ashes 
(or torrified earth) will be cool enough to remove ina 
week, peat or bog earth may be burnt in the same way, 
or dry, as inthe paring and burning method. Some 
only kindle a fire and lay on dry sods at first, and when 
the whole is under good way, throw on the earth, (sub- 
sil, &c.) to be torrified, till the heap is sufficiently 
Jarge., This manure applied to cabbages, ruta baga, 
Indian corn, and buck wheat, produces great effect.” 
It will be observed that Mr. Cobbett’s directions are 
not intended mercly for burning the surface of the soil, 
but for burning earth, for manure, including subsoil, 


account :—but it was said Russia had been called upon 
by Spain, to comply with the treaty of 1817, by which 
she stipulated to furnish Ferdinand with five ships of 
the line, and three frigates, provisioned for four months. 


4 Tragical Criminal.—One Martial, an artist and 
dramatic author, attached to one of the French Thea- 
tres, was recently tried and convicted of theft. Just as 
the verdict had been read, and the Attorney General 
moved for sentence. Martial drew from under his 
clothes a short knife, with which having struck his 
throat several times, he threw it at the feet of the Jury, 
and fell lifeless in the bar. A general movement of 





to any depth which may be convenient. If the sub- 


horror pervaded the Court, and several females fainted. 
The Judge ordered a physician to be oalled. There 


Scutaria, with his military depositories, Arta and Pra- | 


>. = —S 
happened to be one on the Jury, who rapidly ap roach 
ed the culprit ; the gens d’armes also ran to his relief 
Martial pulling open his shirt, discovered his nec,’ 
which had not the slightest mark of injury; the knjj; 
was so dull, that it had not even bruised the skin, ‘Ty, 
agitation produced by this tragic scene, as rapidly sy. 
sided, and the accused heard with great composyr, 
though protesting his innocence, his sentence of impyic 
onment for five years. ‘ 

Jonah and the Whale.—Dr. Pearson, of London, j, 
lecturing upon the stomach, observed that this Organ 
had no power over substances endued with vitality. 
and that this circumstance accounted for the fact of 
the prophet Jonah having remained undigested in 1), 
stomach of the whale for the space of three days 4), 
three nights. Dr. Pearson’s discovery is highly impy. 
tant both in a medical and theological point of view, 





Perkins.—Extract of a letter dated Liverpool, Do 
15.—“* Our countryman, Perkins tells me that he ha 
invented a Steam Engine to go in the long boat of 4 
Indiaman, and to take up but little room, that will toy 
her three miles an hour in a calm, and which will} 
in operation next summer ; also, that he has ccmplete; 
the most difficult part of the Steam Machinery, that 9 
returning the steam, and that it will require so litt) 
fuel to keep the steam up, that he is at present afraij 
to mention the minimum. 

ET 


DOMESTIC. 

Fire.—Between 12 and 1 o’clock on the morning ,; 
the 25th inst. a fire took place in Providence, R. |. |; 
commenced in buildings near Market Square, own: 
by Messrs. Charles Potter, John Brewer and Josey) 
Hawes. The flames burst through the roof and threa- 
tened destruction to the whole range ; but by great «- 
ertions were extinguished, after the buildings had su. 
tained considerable damage. Mr. John Hutchiis, 
bookseller, sustained considerable loss. The cffice «i 
the R. I. American was in danger and sustained sone 
loss. 

A melancholy event lately occurred at lerscy City, 
by the administering of laudanum for paragoric. Two 
children of Mr. Isaac Edge, Jr. being sick, Mrs. F. sex: 
to a store for a bottle of paragoric, and by mistake oi 
the clerk the bottle was filled with laudanum, which 
was given to the children.—The eldest an interestiry 
girl, aged 20 months, died in 18 hours after the lauds 
num had been given. The other, a boy only 3 month: 
old, lies dangerously ill, with little hopes of his recovery. 





Ephraim Colburn lately convicted at New-Haven of 
aiding and assisting in opening and removing the body 
of a young female from the burying-ground, for dissec- 
tion has been sentenced to nine months imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of three hundred dollars. 

On the 11th inst. a destructive storm took place a 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. which did much damage by levelling 
fences, unroofing and overthrowing barns and other 
buildings, blowing down chimneys, trees, &c. ‘The 
elegant bridge over the Susquehanna River was like- 
wise destroyed. It was lifted from its foundation in4 
body, and hurled from the piers on to the ice, and some 
of the timbers were carried 30 or 40 rods. The New 
Episcopal Church also received considerable damage: 
The loss sustained in the valley is estimated at not less 
than $50,000. 

Unwelcome Visitors.—On the 29th of January, three 


Chambly, near Lake Champlain. The first was seen 
between 3 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon, in the gai 
den of Samuel Hatt, Esq.; another was observed ev- 
deavoring to get over a garden fence, and a 2d paraded 
thro’ the main street. The villagers not expecting sucha 
visit, were not prepared to give them the reception they 
deserved, and they all deliberately walked to the woot's 
before the business of loading and priming could be at 
tended lo. : 

Thursday the Ist day of April next, has been appoint 
ed by the Governor of this State, a day of Fasting and 
Prayer. , 

The dwelling house of Dr. Oliver Morse, of Danville, 
Vt. was destroyed by fire on the 10th inst. ‘The family 
were absent, except two small children and a girl 








about sixteen years of age. 


large Bears made their appearance in the village o! 
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Incendiaries.—A most daring and villainous attempt 
at conflagration, was made at Savannah, on the night 
of the 10th inst. About 11 o'clock, the house of Dr. 
joor was discovered to be on fire beneath the stair case, 
the fire having been communicated from without. - For- 
tunately the family had not all retired to rest, and the 
flames were soon extinguished. A negro man and two 
wenches have been arrested under the strongest suspi- 


cions. 
CONGRESSIONAL. 

In SeNATE.—Friday, Feb. 13. Mr. Talbot submit- 
ted a resolution for authorizing the removal of causes 
in certain cases from State Courts to those of the Unit- 
ed States. 

A petition from sundry aliens in New Orleans for a 
modification of Alien Laws, and a memorial from 
South Carolina, against the proposed Tariff Bill, were 
read and committed. 

The New Orleans Military Road Bill; the bill relat- 
ing to Pensions to certain widows and orphans, anda 
resolution for the purchase of one copy of Lucas’ Atlas, 

assed. 

‘ Monday, Feb. 16. The Senate, in Committee, re- 
sumed the further consideration of the bill to ‘* abolish | 
imprisonment for debt.” Mr. Johnson, of Ken. advo- 
cated the billin a speech of nearly two hours. The 
subject was then postponed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. Mr. Barbour advocated the bill 
for abolishing imprisonment for debt, and the further 
consideration of it was postponed to Friday next. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18. Mr. Chandler, from the Mi- 
litia Committee, reported a bill for the more effectual 
protection of the country by the establishment of Mili- 
tia throughout the United States, &c. 

Thursday, Feb. 19. Thisday was chiefly occupied 
in private, local and executive business. 

Houss.—Friday, Feb. 13. A bill better to provide 
for taking evidence in the Courts of the United States, 
in certain cases, was reported by Mr. Plumer, of N. H. 
and read twice. : 

The bill from the Senate, authorizing the building 
of additional Sloops was reported by Mr. Crownin- 
shield, of the Naval Committee, and referred. 

The House, in Committee, resumed the considera- 





The motion of Mr. Tracy to increase the duty on im- 

ported distilled spirits to fifty per centum, was nega- 
tlved by a large majority; and that of Mr. Foote to 
strike out the duty on spirits was likewise negatived.— 
Several other motions for making alterations in the Ta- 
nf were also negatived. 
- Monday, Feb. 16.. The Judicial Committee were in- 
structed to report on the expediency of authorizing the 
designation of Jurors to serve in the Courts of the U. 
States, in each State, comformable at all times to the 
mode of designating Jurors, which may be adopted in 
the State Courts of such State. 

The House, in Committee, resumed the considera- 
tion of the Tariff Bill. The question was on the mo- 
tion to strike out the duty of six cents per square 
yard on Cotten Bagging imported. Mr. Hamilton sup- 
ported the motion to strike out the duty. Mr. Trimble 
replied. Mr. Brent, of - Mr. McKim, Mr. Todd, 
Mr. Cook, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Gurley, Mr. Sanford, 
Mr. Clay, and Mr. Owen delivered their sentiments on 


Tuesday, Feb. 17. The subject of the Tariff was 
resumed, and the day spent principally in debating on 
it, without coming to a decision. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18. This day was also principally 
occupied in debates on the Tariff. 

Thursday, Feb. 19. Mr. Owen offered a resolution 
that the Committee of Ways and Means be in- 
structed to examine and to the House, 
what will be the effect onthe revenue of the United 
States, if the proposed alterations in the Tariff should 
take place. is caused a sharp debate, which was 
arrested by the Speaker's calling for the order of the 
day. The Military appropriation bill was then taken 
up and discussed, but not completed. 





MASSACHUSETTS ‘LEGISLATURE. 
_ ly Sewatre.—Wednesday, Feb. 18. A bill estab- 
ishing salaries for Judges and Registers of Probate 
Passed to be engrossed with amendments, which have 





been concurred in by the House. 


A resolve passed appointing the Hon. Nathaniel | 
Bowditch, and Professer Farrar to ascertain the pres-| 
ent value of the reversionary interest of the Common- | 
wealth in the several Bridges, &c. and report to the | 
next Legislature. 

A Bill to encourage Medical Science, (allowing | 
$1000 to the Berkshire Medical Institution) passed to | 
be engrossed. 

Thursday, Feb. 19. The Governor, by Megsage, | 
transmitted the correspondence between the Agents of | 
this State and himself, respecting the difference with 
the Agent of Maine, which was referred to a Joint Com- | 
mittee. 

The Militia bill and a bill regulating the taxation of 
the property of Manufacturing Corporations were in- | 
definitely postponed. 

Friday, Feb.20. Sundry resolves respecting the ad- 
justment and settlement of the claim of the Common- 
wealth on the U. States, were reported and referred. 

On motion of the Hon. Mr. Perkins the thanks of the 
Senate were presented to the Hon. Nathaniel Sillsbee, 
to which Mr. Sillsbee returned au eloquent and suita- 
ble reply. 

Saturday, Feb. 21. The Hon. Mr. Leland, from 
the Committee to whom was referred the Message of the 
Governor transmitting the correspondence relative to 
the difference of the Agents of this State, and the 
Agent of Maine, on the claim of the State, reported, 
that it is inexpedient to publish said correspondence.— 
An animated debate ensued; and on taking the Yeas 
and Nays, it was found that the Senate agreed to ac- 
cept the report. Yeas 22, Nays 10. Several other 
resolutions on this subject were proposed but not ac- 
ceeded to. 

A resolve passed to appropriate $2000 for the use of 
Agents in Washington. 

In the evening, about seven o'clock, the Secretary 
came in, and read alist of Acts (100) which had been 
approved by the Governor, and stated that he had 
been pleased to prorogue the General Court to the 
Tuesday next preceding the last Wednesday in May. 

Hovse.—Wednesday, Feb. 18. The Mechanic and 
Traders Incorporation Act, and the bill respecting the 
interment of suicides passed to be enacted. 

The House re-considered its vote granting leave to 
build a bridge or dam from Wheeler’s Point to South 
Boston, and the further consideration of it was postpon- 
ed indefinitely. 

Thursday, Feb. 19. A bill declaring the causes for 
which cattle may be impounded was referred to the next 
Legislature. A number of bills were finished, among 
which were a bill to prevent fraud in the admeasure- 
ment of salt, grain, &c.—In addition to the law re- 
specting inspectors and the manufacture of Gunpow- 
der, and in addition to the law concerning Haw- 
kers, &c. 

Friday, Feb. 20. The proposal for an Amendment 
of the Constitution, authorizing the Legislature to in- 
crease or diminish the salaries of the Justices of the 
Supreme Judicial Court was indefinitely postponed. 

On motion of Mr. Welles, of Boston, the thanks of 
the House were presented to the Hon. William C. Jar- 
vis for the impartial, dignified and able discharge of 
his duty, as Speaker of the House the past year. To 
this the Speaker made a pertinent and eloquent reply. 

Saturday, Feb. 27. Ordered that the Attorney and 
Solicitor General be directed to inquire and report to 
the next General Court, at its first Session, what right 
exists under any act of the Legislature, for the draw- 
ing of any Lottery, or for the vending of any Tickets 
within the Commonwealth, and if any such right ex- 
ists, when it will terminate by law. 

In the evening the House was prorogued, in the usu- 
al form, to the Tuesday next preceding the last 
Wednesday in May. 

The following are the heads of the General Acts, 
passed the present Session :—An Act giving remedy in 
equity on Gaol Bonds.——Regulating the hunting of 
deer.—In addition to an act regulating Marriage and 
Divorce. In addition to an act making further provi- 
sion in the Judicial Department.—In addition to an act 
respecting Public Worship and Religious Freedom. 
To alter and amend an act to provide for the instruction 
of youth, and the promotion of good education. To 
prevent the wanton destruction of lamps.——Making 
further provisions for the service of writs and the set- 











act entitled ‘an act providing for the appointment of 
Inspéctors, and regulating the manufacture of Gun- 
powder.” In addition to an act entitled “‘an act 
concerning Hawkers, Pedlars, and Petty Chapmen.” 
——For the better regulation of jails and the prisoners 
therein.—In addition to an act entitled “* an act regulat- 
ing the practice of Physic and Surgery. ——A uthorizing 
femmes coverts to jom with the guardians of their hus- 
bands in the sale of real estate, held in right of the 
wife, and to release their dower in certain cases.—- 

Establishing salaries for Judges and Registers of Pro- 
bate.——For the encouragement o. Medical Science. 
In addition to an act for the choice and appoint 

ment of Assessors, and for assigning their powcrs and 








authority. ——To prevent fraud in the attachment of 
real and personal estate. ——Regulating the storage of 
Gunpowder.—To repeal an act giving furthcr remedies 
in equity. ——To repeal an act entitled an act agains* 
self-murder.——An act to apportion and assess a tax o! 


$75,000 ; and to provide for the reimbursement of $16,990 
paid out of the public treasury, to the members of the 
House of Representatives, for their attendance the two 
last sessions of the General Court.——To repeal an act 
entitled an act to restrain the issuing of printed Promisso 

ry Notes, of certain denominations, and other purposes. 
——Authorizing Executors and Administrators to 
plead plene administravit ini certain cases, and to settle 
the estates of their testators and intestates. 











~ PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c 








[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 

















FROM, TO 
D. C.D. C. 
APPLES, good, to best, bbl.| 1°75) 2 25 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . . . |ton. [147 00/150 
ene GR 6 + + 142 145 00 
BEANS, white, .... . {bush 90; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, . (|bbl.| 8 8 25 
cargo, Nol, . .. .» 6 75) 7 
“" Med, ar 5 75| 6 
BUTTER, inspect. ist qual. lb. 10 12 
vei 2d qual. . 8 10 
CHEESE, newmilk . .. . 7 9 
skimed milk, . . . 3 4 
FLAX wists 6 8 & oe & 9 
PLAX SEED ..... . |bush 83 90 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. |bbl.| 6 75 
Genessee, . 63 7 7 26 
SS ae ee 3 3 50 


GRAIN, Rye... . . {bush} 60] 63 








ting off judgments.———For preventing fraud in the ad- 
measurement of salt, grain, &c.——In addition to an 











a i« « 6 # « 43 55 
A iia 67 70 
Oats ‘ae a ae 40 42 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort . . {Ib. 9 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 25 35 
Lame. « » © © o oc « pene, 1G 1 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern |gal. 63 72 
PLAISTER PARIS .. . . jton.| 4 50! 5 00 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, . |bbl.| 13 50) 14 50 
navy, mess, 12 12 50, 
Cargo, Nol, ..« . 11 50) 11 75 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, + jbush} 2 75) 3 09 
] eee Ib. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 58 70 
do do unwashed 37 40 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 40 
Native .... + do 31 33 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50 00 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 42 
PROVISION MARKET. Ib. 
BEEF, best pieces ... . 6 8 
PORK, fresh . .. © ° 5 6 
_. | Sh Bri iia; . 4 10 
MUTTON and LAMB, . ° 3 10 
... | eg ere Fe 6 10 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 13 16 
lump, ss 10 17 
a eee f 12 15 
MEAL, Rye, retail, . - « {bush 75 80 
Indian, do. . ’ 65 70 
POTATOES, en te 7) 40 
CIDER, liquor,new. . . - |bbl.| 2 a 2 50 
HAY, according to quality, . ‘ton./ 16 18 00 
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THE GRAVE. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


I Jove to muse when none are nigh, 
Where yew-tree branches wave, 
And hear the winds, with softest sigh, 

Sweep o’er the grassy grave. 


It seems a mournful music, meet 
To soothe a lonely hour; 

Sad though it be, it is more sweet 
Than that from pleasure’s bower. 


I know not why it should be sad, 
Or seem a mournful tone, 

Unless by man the spot be clad 
With terrors not its own. 


To nature it seems just as dear 
As earth’s most cheerful site ; 

The dew-drops glitter there as clear, 
The sun-beams shine as bright. 


The showers descend as softly there, 
As on the lovliest flowers ; 

Nor does the moonlight seem more fair, 
On beauty’s sweetest bowers. 


Ay ! but within—within there sleeps 
One, o’er whose mouldering clay, 

The loathsome earth-worm winds and creeps 
And wastes that form away. 


And what of that ? the frame that feeds 
The reptile tribe below, 

As little of their banquet heeds, 
As of the winds that blow. 








MISCELLANY. _ 


ICE. 

Two or three mild winters, of late in succes- 
sion, have brought a new article of foreign 
trade into England. Ice, for the use of the con- 
fectioners, comes now to us all the way from 
Norway; where a gentleman, we understand, 
is making arrangements to send over even 
snow, at a far cheaper rate than it can afford to 
fall in this country, so that frost in fact, (as re- 





gards Great Britain and Ireland) may. consider 


itself discharged from further attendance ; and 


withthe help of afew more commercial ar- 
rangements, and perhaps a new improvement 
or two as to the application of steam, it shall 
go hard but we will shortly turn the seasons 
As this imported ice, 
jealous of sunshine, is foremost in our streets 
now of mornings, moving along in huge cart 
loads from the below bridge wharfs: and look- 
ing, as it lies in bulk, like so much conglatinat- 


out of doors altogether. 


ed Epsom salts.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 








Luxury of Boston.—Qne of the direct causes 
of that excitement ripened into open resistance 
of the Mother Country in this Colony; was the 
luxurious mode of life of some of the King’s 
officers. In an old diary of a maiden lady, I 
got these memoranda of a dinner given by one 
of these officers, on Saturday, the 3d of Janua- 
ry,1774;—“* The fish was excellent, it was 
caught in cold weather on the Grand Bank—the 
beef uncommonly ,fine. came from Vermont, and 
was dressed by a couk, who had learned his 
art in France.—The canvass back ducks were 
sent on by a Provincial Commissioner, who had 
gone to the South, and weredone to a turn— 


the venison came from Canada, and never was 
there better, or better done—and the beaver tail, 
dressed according to directions from an Indian 
Princess, came from Lake Ontario—the liquors 
were all good, and among them Corsica and Ma- 
deira, and Champaigne wines; hut these were, 
at length, neglected for the native Curracoa, 
which some of the Commissioners excelled in 
brewing.” 

Itis among the blessed fruits of the revolu- 
tion, that these excesses in luxury have gone off, 
with the Royal authority ; and that the descen- 
dants of the Pilgrims in these days, though not 
ignorant of what are good things, delight to ex- 
hibit on their tables, among other plain good 
fare, the beans and hominy in which their fore- 
fathers delighted.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


The Biter Bit.—In the course of pleadings in 
the Court of Chancery, the other day, Sergeant 
Bosanquet made sevéral quotations to prove 
that the intervention of a priest was necessary 
to constitute a legal marriage, even before the 
passing of the marriage act. Among other in- 
stances he adduced the following amusing anec- 
dote of General Fielding :— The general was de- 
sirous of marrying a lady of beauty and fortune ; 
for this purpose he selected a lady of the name 
of Mrs. Deloe, who, he heard, possessed both 
of these valuable attractions ; not being acquain- 
ted with the object of his fanciful admiration 
and mercenary designs, he purchased the prom- 
ised assistance ofthe lady’s waiting woman, by 
a doucenr of £500. The servunt, consider- 
ing that the General was nota suitable husband 
for her mistress, he was, however, a very de- 





Wadsworth, as her mistress, Mrs. Deloe. 


eral was irresistible, 
And all things with due decorum carried, 


Portuguese ambassador. 


ternal protector. 
; ——_—- -] 


A Christmas Gambol.—A gentleman of fortune 
in Square, gave his domestics permission 
to amuse themselves in the evening, and to. in- 
vite such of their acquaintance as they thought 
proper.—Qn consultation, the servants agreed 





frolic, as his wife was to'spend the-evening out ; 
and the lady, from some or other, shori- 


ly after she bad been on her visit, took leave, 











sirable connubial partner for a friend of her’s, in- 
troduced him toa lady of the town named dg 

e 
General was captivated with the fictitious Mrs. 
Deloe, after a few interviews, the enamored 
fortune hunter solicited the felicity of his char- 
mer’s hand—the gallant and accomplished Gen-|_ 


Miss frown’d and blushed, and. then was married— 


by a Roman Catholic priest, in the snite of the 
The General soon 
discovered the cheat, left his spouse, and some 
(ime after married the well knowa Dutchess of 
Cleveland. Her grace’s two sons having no 
predilection for their new father-in-law, wished 
to dissolve the connexion, and prosecuted him 
at the Old Bailey for bigamy. The original 
marriage by the Roman Catholic priest having 
been proved, the General was convicted, lost 
his liberty and noble consort, and the sons, to 
their great pleasure, got rid of their new pa- 


(one of them having a relation in the neighbor- 
hood who kept a masquerade wareroom) to prac- 
tise High Life Below Stairs, by appearing in 
masks. Their master, hearing of. their inten- 
tion, privately determined to make one in the 


went to a masquerade-room, dressed as a Witch 
called a hackney-coach, drove home, and miyo, 
with the company. From his voice, and othe: 
circumstances, she quickly discovered her hy. 
band. 

«Well, Madam Witch,” cried he; « wh,, 
news from the air ?” 

“Plltell you,” returned she, in a whisper. 
“I’m just flown from Square, with the 
news—that a certain married lady, on a visit ;, 
the Countess of , is this instant eloped.” 
Off flew the husband, like an arrow from , 
bow. No tidings of his lady in Square 
He returned home in great embarrassment, 2) 
desired the mask in character of a Witch, 
step into an adjoining room. She attended. 
“ Witch or no Witch,” exclaimed he, « te) 
me this instant, where’s my wife !” 

** Here, my love!” said she, taking off he 
mask. He flew into her arms. 

May all Christmas Gambols prove equal; 
happy and innocent. ; 
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[London Lady’s Museun. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Learning.—It is better to have wisdom wit). 
out learning, than learning without wisdon; 
and knowledge without good sense to regula 
it, is like self-righteousness, the more one ba 
of it the worse itis for him. 
= 
An Antiquary.—A thorough paced Antigua 
not only remembers what other people har 
thought proper to forget, but forgets what othe 
people have thought proper to remembcr. 
Talent and Wealth.—Gross and vulgar mini 
will always pay a higher respect to weal 
than to talents ; for wealth, although it be a fu 
less efficient source of power than talent, hi 
pens to be far more intelligible. 
= 
Pride and Humility.—Some people are provi 
of being thought incapable of pride ; and mak 
stepping stones of humility in -order to ascesl 
the pinnacle of ambition, 
=_=_= 
When articles rise, the consumer is the [ir 
that suffers, and when they fall he is the lai 
that gains. FS 
The man of pleasure should more proper! 
be called the Man of Pain. He purchases te 
pentance at the highest price, and sells the rich 


est reversion for the poorest possession. 
perior..quality, just received and for sit, 


wholesale and retail, at the very lowest pr 
ces, by BRIGHAM & DELANO, No. 30, Union-stree': 
MANGEL WURTZEL SEED. 
NOR sale at this. office a few pounds of Wore! 
Wurtsel Seed, raised by John Prince, Esq., Rov 
bury. Feb. 21. 
W Akiep to purchase twenty or thirty full biccd 
erino Ewes. Address, or apply to Danut 
Wi1, Broker, Exchange Street, Boston. ‘Feb. 7. 
eeenrtxae ———} 
s TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
0&> Published every Saturday, at Tourer Do11ts 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—lLvut thot 
who pay within sixty days from the time of sutsciilirg 
will be entitled to.a deduction of Furry CEnTs. 
<> Ne paper will de discontinued (unless at th 
' discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are}! 











BRISTOL CROWN GLASS. 
BOXES Bristol Crown Window Glass, of st 
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